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•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


A  SEMI.MONTHLy  REPORT  OM  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  JN  EDUCATION 


The  majority  in  the  Senate  knew  exactly  what 
it  wanted  in  a  bill  designed  to  aid  American  public 
schools.  It  wanted  provisions  to  aid  school  con¬ 
struction,  to  help  pay  teacher  salaries  and  to  gwe  the 
states  freedom  to  use  funds  for  local  costs  of  school 
operation.  Those  —  and  nothing  more. 

Henc-e,  Senators  rejected  amendment  after  amend¬ 
ment  seeking  to  modify  the  bill’s  provisions.  Among 
amendments  rejected  were  those  seeking  to  provide 
construction  loans  to  private  and  parotTiial  schools; 
to  limit  aid  to  school  construction  only;  and  to  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  Federal  Government  would  not  interfere 
with  states  practicing  segregation. 

Also  defeated  were  proposals  to  do  away  with  the 
grants  plan  of  the  bill  and  to  set  up  in  its  stead  a 
system  of  rebates.  Under  this  scheme  the  Federal 
Government  would  give  back  to  the  states  1  of  cor- 

E orate  and  personal  income  tax  receipts  which  could 
e  used  for  public  school  education.  The  notion  had 
little  support  among  Senators. 

Following  eight  days  of  such  parliamentary  maneu¬ 
vering  and  sharp  debate,  the  Senate  approved  the 
measure  almost  as  the  Administration  wrote  it.  The 
vote  taken  May  24,  was  49  to  34. 


The  historic  fact  about  the  Senate-approved  bill 
is  not  the  amount  authorized  or  the  formula  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  but  that  along  with  aid  for  school  con¬ 
struction  Senators  accepted  the  concept  of  federal 
responsibility  for  teacher  salaries. 

In  fact,  they  went  further.  They  approved  an 
amendment,  by  Sen.  Prouty  of  Vermont,  authorizing 
the  states  to  use  federal  funds  for  general  operation 
and  maintenance  costs. 

The  Prouty  proposal  was  strongly  opposed  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Senate.  Some  Senators  spoke  out 
against  it  as  “catch-all  aid,”  which  would  send  federal 
dollars  to  pay  for  custodial  and  school  transportation 
services.  The  New  York  Times  said  editorially:  “In¬ 
stead  of  pushing  public  education  toward  greater  ex¬ 
cellence,  as  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posals,  the  money  could  be  spent  piecemeal  to  keep 
things  running  as  usual,  or  slightly  better  —  and  this 
is  not  good  enough.” 

The  majority  in  the  Senate  ignored  these  views. 
But  there  is  small  chance  that  the  provision  for  gen¬ 


eral  school  costs  will  be  enacted  into  law.  Observers 
believe  that  when  the  Senate-approved  bill  reaches 
the  House  floor,  the  section  authorizing  general  school 
costs  will  be  the  first  to  go. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill  are  given  a 
50-50  chance  to  survive  the  House.  The  Senate-ap¬ 
proved  version  calls  for  grants  to  states  of  $850,(XX),000 
a  year  over  a  three-year  period  —  a  total  of  $2,500,- 
000,000.  The  funds  are  to  be  allocated  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  taking  into  consideration  the  wealth  of 
each  state  and  the  number  of  children  attending  school 
within  that  state.  The  poorer  the  state,  the  more 
children  it  has  to  educate,  the  larger  the  federal  check 
will  be.  Allowance  will  range  from  $9.25  per  child 
for  the  richest  state  to  $28  for  the  poorest. 

States  are  not  asked  to  match  funds.  At  the  same 
time,  the  formula  is  so  constructed  that  should  any 
state  reduce  its  effort  to  support  schools,  federal  dol¬ 
lars  would  decrease  proportionately. 


Since  1948  the  Senate  has  approved  four 
federal  aid  bills.  The  first  three  measures  were  turned 
back  by  the  House  of  Representatives  primarily 
through  its  use  of  the  committee  system.  Year  after 
year,  federal  aid  measures  failed  to  get  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  because  they  were  blocked  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Education.  In  the  past  this  powerful 
group  has  been  limited  in  membership  and  dominated 
by  “conservatives.”  As  a  result,  federal  aid  lost  out 
in  committee  either  in  tie  votes  or  by  a  margin  of  one. 
The  year  1961  is  different,  partly  because  of  an  en- 
largea  committee  membership  and  partly  because  the 
Democratic  majority’  made  its  influence  felt. 

That  is  one  reason  Kennedy’s  federal  aid  bill  passed 
its  most  crucial  test  by  a  comfortable  margin  of  5 
votes.  On  May  24,  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  approved  the  Administration  school  meas¬ 
ure,  18  to  13.  All  12  Republicans  on  the  Committee 
voted  against;  one  Southern  Democrat  (Ralph  J. 
Scott,  N.  C.)  joined  them.  But  the  majority  succeeded 
not  only  in  sending  the  bill  on  to  the  House  floor  for 
debate,  but  also  in  keeping  it  free  of  “entangling 
amendments  and  peripheral  issues.”  Republican  ef¬ 
forts  to  cut  out  aid  to  teachers  salaries  and  to  add 
antisegregation  or  loyalty  oaths  were  defeated. 
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*  ADMINISTRATION:  Improving  com¬ 
mittee  participation 

Administrators  frequently  have  trouble  in  getting 
committees,  particularly  college  committees,  to  meet, 
contemplate,  act  and  submit  reports,  writes  G.  C. 
Colvert,  University  of  Texas,  in  a  recent  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Journal.  He  feels  that  a  committee  should  not 
be  created  in  the  first  place  unless  it  has  a  definite 
function  to  perform. 

In  order  to  stimulate  committee  activity,  Col¬ 
vert  suggests,  “the  administrator  should  require  a 
monthly  report  from  the  chairman  of  each  committee 
on  X  11”  paper.  On  this  sheet  should  be  listed  •  ■ 
the  name  of  the  committee,  the  chairman,  date  of  meet¬ 
ing,  accomplishments  and  future  plans.  If  a  meeting 
is  not  held,  this  fact  should  also  oe  reported.” 

Through  this  procedure,  the  administrator  will 
know  what  is  being  done  in  the  committees,  and  they 
will  be  given  a  greater  incentive  for  getting  busy. 

In  this  way,  an  inactive  committee  can  be  identified 
in  time  for  a  new  chairman  to  be  selected  who  can 
either  get  the  committee  moving  or  abolish  it  if  it’s 
not  needed. 


*  GUIDANCE:  Pilot  schools  for  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  children 

An  eight-yeaf  program,  designed  to  rehabilitate 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  will  be  tried  out  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  project,  financed  partly 
by  a  nearly  $2  million  grant  from  the  National  Mental 
Health  Institute,  calls  for  the  re-education  of  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed  children  through  one  residential 
school  in  each  state,  each  school  staffed  by  10  full¬ 
time  teachers,  plus  various  specialists  and  to  be 
attended  by  no  more  than  40  children  at  a  time. 

The  residential  schools,  located  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  scheduled  to  open  in  the 
fall  of  1962.  Prospective  students,  limited  to  the 
6-12  age  group,  will  be  channeled  through  mental 
health  clinics  and  then  sent  to  George  Peabody  Gollege 
for  Teachers  in  Nashville  (for  Tennessee)  where  a 
review  board  will  make  the  final  decision. 

Students  will  remain  in  the  residential  schools 
for  an  average  of  four  months  and  then  return  to  their 
regular  schools  where  their  progress  will  be  checked 
and  evaluated. 

Teachers  for  the  two  schools  will  receive  an  in¬ 
tensive  six-months’  training  course,  plus  three  months’ 
practice  teaching.  Primarily,  they  will  be  elementary 


teachers  with  at  least  two  years’  experience  who  have 
shown  outstanding  aptitude  in  dealing  with  children. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Delinquency  and  Opportunity:  A  Theory  of  Delinquent  Gangs, 
by  Richard  A.  Cloward  Lloyd  E,  Ohlin.  Free  Press,  119  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago  1.  220pp.  $4.00.  (Explores  the  three  basic 
types  of  delinquent  gangs  [criminal,  conflict  ir  retreatist}; 
how  they  develop,  persist  or  change.  Authors’  point  of  view 
is  that  many  social  changes  must  be  made  before  delin¬ 
quency  can  be  controlled.) 


•  TEACHER  TRAINING:  What’s  wrong 
with  teacher  accreditation? 

Dewey,  Barnard  and  Mann  could  not  get  accredited 
to  teach  in  a  public  school  today,  Edward  J.  Gordon, 
director  of  Yale’s  Office  of  Teacher  Training,  told  a 
meeting  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  a  blast  at  accreditation  procedures  recently. 

Too  many  colleges  go  right  on  preparing  teachers 
with  majors  in  education  courses  instead  of  subject- 
matter,  he  said.  “And  they  give  lots  of  practice  in 
teaching  a  subject  that  the  teacher  doesn’t  Know.” 

\Miat  is  wrong  with  the  present  system  of  accredit¬ 
ation?  Gordon  listed  the  following  areas: 

—No  two  courses  in  the  psyehology  of  edueation 
are  at  all  similar,  so  that  quality  is  never  assured. 

—Getting  accredited  is  too  often  only  a  matter 
of  putting  in  time,  having  little  to  do  with  what  the 
student-teaeher  knows. 

-Teacher-training  programs  are  tailored  “to  fit 
the  lowest  level  of  students  in  the  teaehers  eollege.” 

—The  most  serious  indictment  of  all  is  that 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  matters  so  little 
(“in  manuals  on  accreditation  of  teachers  the  subject- 
matter  requirements  are  nearly  always  in  fine  print.”). 

•  SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  Factors  influ¬ 
encing  community  understanding 

What  are  the  faetors  that  make  up  a  happy  history 
of  voter  support  for  fiscal  policies?  At  least  20% 
of  the  nation’s  school  districts  find  their  policies 
turned  down  regularly  at  the  polls,  reports  Francis 
Trusty  in  the  May  Oregon  Eclucafion. 

The  answer  is  understanding.  Trusty  says,  the 
key  to  getting  community  support.  The  community 
which  agrees  with  the  purpose  of  the  school  program 
votes  favorably.  But  how  to  achieve  this  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  many  school  systems.  However,  according  to 
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a  recent  Stanford  research  report,  three  important 
influences  bear  on  community  understanding.  These 
are: 

—The  size  of  the  district  can  be  significant. 
Communication  is  easier  in  the  smaller  districts. 

—The  various  “publics”  that  make  up  a  district 
should  be  distinguished.  Lack  of  agreement  among 
these  publics  as  to  the  needs  of  the  school  can  de¬ 
feat  bond  issues. 

—Mediating  agencies  (radio,  TV,  newspapers)  have  a 
great  influence  on  communication  and  the  outcomes 
of  elections. 


•  AUDIO-VISUAL:  A  new  multi-ldn~ 
guage  recording  In  20  languages  | 

A  new  recording  has  been  made  at  Adelphi  Col|ege 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  spoken  languages  with¬ 
out  a  working  knowledge  of  them.  The  record,  ip  20 
languages,  was  completed  and  published  under  i  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Seigfried  H.  Muller,  chairman  ofj  the 
Department  of  General  Language.  | 

The  language  recording,  in  the  form  of  a  tape  or 
12”  LP  gives  an  identical  text  in  20  languages  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  main  language  families.  For  fault¬ 
less  pronunciation,  only  educated  natives  were  used 
in  the  selections.  An  accompanying  text  manjual, 
giving  the  Svritten  texts,  enables  the  student  to  spot 
distinguishing  signs  and  other  criteria  in  the  writing. 

Some  of  the  languages  represented:  Spanish,  Italian, 
French,  German,  Russian,  Greek,  Persian,  Finiiish, 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  Ghinese  and  Korean.  ! 

Tape,  record  and  manual,  marketed  by  the  Wyble 
Language  Institute,  may  be  had  from  the  Adelphi  pol- 
lege  Bookstore,  Adelphi  Gollege,  Garden  Gity,  N.  Y. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Television  in  the  Lives  of  Our  Children,  hy  Wilbur  Schramm, 
Jack  Lyle  6  Edwin  B.  Parker.  Stanford  University  Press,  Stan¬ 
ford,  Calif.  324pp.  $6.00.  (Report  of  a  3-year  study  of  TV 
and  North  American  children,  covering  6,000  children  and  2,000 
parents.  Covers  childrens  use  of  TV  at  different  ages;  in¬ 
fluences  of  TV  use  such  as  intelligence,  social  backgrounds; 
chief  effects;  suggestions  for  preventing  harmfyl  effects.  Ex¬ 
tensive  appendices  of  charts  6-  tables,  bibliography.)  ] 


•  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  Save  money 
by  cutting  prestige  courses 

Independent  liberal  arts  colleges,  currently  en¬ 
rolling  about  one-fifth  of  the  nation’s  undergraduate 
students,  ought  to  eliminate  courses  which  few  stu¬ 
dents  elect  and  which  keep  costs  high,  and  use  the 
savings  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  remaining  faculty 
members,  the  Institute  of  Higher  Education, 
Golumbia,  recommends. 


This  recommendation  followed  a  15-months  study 
financed  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  in  14  independent  colleges. 

Ideally,  the  study  reports,  the  average  indepen¬ 
dent  I'beral  arts  college  should  reduce  the  number  of 
course  offerings  by  30%.  If  enrollment  remained  con¬ 
stant,  fewer  classes  would  be  needed  and  the  class 
sizes  could  be  increased.  If  the  number  of  faculty 
members  were  gradually  reduced  as  circumstances 
permitted,  individual  salaries  could  be  raised  sub¬ 
stantially  at  no  net  increase  in  cost. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Study  Abroad,  by  Irwin  Abrams  and  W.  R.  Hatch.  U.  S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  21pp.  Paper.  ISf. 
(Summary  of  general  status  of  grdup  study  programs  abroad. 
Discusses  ohfectives  and  problems  in  accreditation  and  eval¬ 
uation.) 

•  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  How  safe 
are  playgrounds? 

A  detailed  study  of  elementary  playground  acci¬ 
dents  was  recently  made  by  Gerald  J.  Hase,  supervisor 
of  physical  education  and  recreation  for  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  determine  the  type,  frequency  and  causes 
of  accidents  among  elementary  children  during  an 
entire  year. 

Some  of  Dr.  Hase’s  findings: 

-Sixty-five  percent  of  all  school  accidents  occurred 
on  the  playgrounds  and  in  the  gyms. 

—The  greatest  number  of  accidents  by  far  happened 
on  the  Giant  Stride.  Other  dangerous  equipment  in¬ 
cluded  the  Teeter,  Climbing;,  Structure,  Slide  and 
Swings. 

—The  head  was  most  frequently  injured  in  accidents 
(56%  of  the  cases).  The  upper  and  lower  extremities 
of  the  body  were  injured  in  40%  of  the  accidents. 

—Wounds,  bruises  and  fractures  were  the  three 
most  common  types  of  injuries— 85%  of  the  total. 

—Schools  that  had  asphalt  surfacing  or  dirt  under 
their  playground  apparatus  had  the  highest  injury  rate 
by  falling. 

•  DRIVER  EDUCATION:  Teen-age  driv¬ 
ing  bills  In  Connecticut 

Gonnecticut,  famous  for  its  “get  tough”  policy 
on  highway  driving  abuses,  has  turned  its  attention 
to  teen-ager  drivers.  The  legislature’s  Transporta¬ 
tion  Gommittee  has  approved  three  measures  for 
legislative  action  this  session: 

1.  Severe  suspension  of  license  penalties  for 
drivers  under  21  who  hold  provisional  licenses. 

2.  Amendment  of  the  present  law,  which  requires 
persons  under  18  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  an 
accredited  driving  school  or  driver-training  school 
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class  before  they  can  obtain  a  license,  to  allow 
parents  with  five  years  or  more  of  driving  experience 
to  teach  their  own  children  how  to  drive. 

3.  A  bill  requiring  teen-agers  between  16  and 
18,  who  meet  all  other  qualifications,  to  furnish 
the  State  Motor  Vehicles  Commissioner  with 
evidence  showing  their  school  work  is  satisfactory 
before  they  get  a  license.  This  “evidence,”  whicn 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  commissioner,  must  show 
that  the  teen-ager  had  been  doing  satisfactory 
school  work  for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  the  appli¬ 
cation.  If  he  isn’t  in  school,  the  evidence  must  snow 
a  satisfactory  work  record  for  one  year  prior  to  the 
application. 

•  LANGUAGES:  Who  said  Latin  was  a 
dead  language? 

Students  of  Latin  at  the  Sanford  Junior  High 
School,  Minneapolis,  know  that  there  is  a  lot  more  to 
the  subject  than  just  conjugating  verbs.  Here’s  what 
they  did  recently  during  National  Latin  Week: 

They  published  a  special  40-page  edition  of 
Mercury,  the  Latin -English  monthly  newspaper,  and 
distributed  it  to  all  students  at  the  school. 

They  gave  talks  to  each  homeroom  on  Roman  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  influence  of  Latin  in  everyday  life  and 
on  Western  civilization. 

They  displayed  pdsters,  projects  and  models  rela¬ 
tive  to  Latin  and  Roman  culture  throughout  the 
school  building. 

Finally,  the  students  invited  parents  and  faculty 
members  to  a  Roman  banquet  that  lasted  three  hours. 
During  the  banquet,  scenes  from  Julius  Caesar  were 
dramatized,  and  skits  on  Pandora’s  Box,  Atalanta’s 
Race  and  Ceres  and  Proserpina  presented. 

•  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL:  Senior  proms 
de-emphasized  In  New  York 

Roman  Catholic  high  schools  in  New  York  Arch¬ 
diocese  have  been  advised  to  cut  senior  jKoms  down  to 
size  by  Msgr.  John  P.  Haverty,  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  Archdiocese.  These  proms  haye 
become  too  elaborate  and  expensive  for  students, 
costing  anywhere  from  $50  to  $75  on  the  average. 

The  directive  makes  the  following  points: 

—Student  social  activities,  such  as  dances  or  parties, 
should  be  held  on  school  premises  or  nearby  churcli 
facilities  on  a  semi-formal  oasis  at  the  most. 

—Reasonable  curfews  should  be  set  by  school 
authorities  after  consultation  with  parent  committees 
and,  where  practicable,  with  student  leaders.  Adequate 
parental  planning  and  supervision  should  be  provided. 

—It  is  recommended  that  the  word,  “prom,”  be 
avoided. 

—Expenses  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  consistent 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  entire  student  body. 


New  Classroom  Material 


PAPERBACKS  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

1.  Eneincers’  Dreams,  by  Willy  Ley.  Discusses 
possible  engineering  projects  such  as  the  English 
channel  tunnel,  floating  seadromes  on  the  high 
seas,  use  of  wind  for  generating  power,  etc.  Jr.-sr. 
high  science  reference.  Many  illustrations  and 
diagrams.  From:  Viking  Press,  625  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  22;  240pp.  $1.25. 

2.  Great  American  Rivers,  by  Monroe  Heath. 
Brief  outlines,  geographic  and  physical  facts  of 
30  important  U.S.  rivers.  Library  or  social  studies 
reference,  middle-upper  grades.  From:  Pacific 
Coast  Publishers,  Redwood  City,  Calif.  35pp. 
$1.00. 

3.  Creative  Costumes  for  the  Classroom,  by  Nancy 
Crane.  Quick,  easy  directions  for  making  holiday 
costumes;  materials,  proMrtions,  short-cuts.  Many 
costumes  can  be  made  oy  children.  Explicit  and 
simple.  From:  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.  48pp.  $1.25. 

4.  Exploring  Space,  by  David  Dietz,  et  al.  Begin¬ 
ner’s  unit  (middle  grade)  explains  planets,  moon, 
stars,  space  travel,  etc.  Supplementary  or  basic 
unit  use.  From:  Highlights  for  Children,  P.  O. 
Box  269,  Columbus  16,  Ohio.  31pp.  75^. 

5.  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King  —  the  Arthurian 
legend.  Includes  the  title  work,  selected  poems, 
excerpts  from  others.  Short  foreword  on  the 
author.  From:  New  American  Library,  501  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  319pp.  50^. 

6.  Laurel  Poetry  Series  issue,  Blake,  is  a  selec¬ 
tion,  with  introduction  and  notes.  Includes  epi¬ 
grams  and  fragments.  Type  is  small,  but  clear. 
From:  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  750  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
17.  159pp.  35^. 

7.  The  Chautauqua  Movement,  by  Joseph  E. 
Gould.  Subtitled  “An  Episode  in  the  Continuing 
American  Revolution,”  the  book  gives  background, 
development  of  Chautauqua,  discusses  programs, 
results.  High  school  social  studies,  history  or  Eng¬ 
lish  reading.  Bibliography,  notes  and  photo  illus¬ 
trations.  From:  University  Publishers,  Inc.,  59  E. 
54th  St.,  N.Y.  22.  108pp.  $1.45. 

8.  350  Ideas  for  Teachers,  by  Abraham  Resnick. 
Desk  manual  for  planning  lessons  and  developing 
units  for  all  subjects  and  grades.  Each  entry  has  a 
paragraph  of  suggestions  for  use  or  extension. 
Ideas  listed  under  such  headings  as  “Writing  & 
Composing,”  “Constructing  &  Representing,”  etc. 
From:  Educational  PubUshing  Corp.,  Darien,  Conn. 
48pp.  $1.60. 

9.  The  Many  Loves  of  Dobie  Gillis,  by  Max 
Schulman.  Comedy  in  3  acts  dramatized  by  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Davidson.  High  school  production.  From: 
Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Apply. 

10.  How  to  Study  and  Take  Exams,  by  Lincoln 
Pettit.  Explains  the  educational  process,  with  direc- 
tiorrs  for  study  techniques,  time  schedules,  devel¬ 
oping  critical  thinking.  Written  for  the  student. 
From:  John  F.  Rider  Publisher,  Inc.,  116  W.  14th 
St,  N.  Y.  11.  81pp.  $1.00. 
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